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Cooper, however, was, until his death in
1851, less occupied with his superb talent
for narration than with living his violent life
as a critic of the American republic. In Eu-
rope from 1826 to 1833, he remained, unlike
Irving abroad, aggressively patriotic. Yet on
his return, he attacked in, to cite only one
example, A Letter to His Countrymen
(1834) American subservience to European
influences and American pusillanimity in de-
serting democratic principles. Recent studies
have proved the justice of his strictures, but,
as he denounced contemptuously in letter and
preface the flaws in American society, flay-
ing with enthusiasm nearly every class and
nearly every type of individual, he seemed to
the average citizen a terrible Thersites. Hence
the press vilified him, and the public lost
sight of the valor of his single-handed, vic-
torious combat in libel suit after libel suita
in their anger at his temerity. Cooper the
novelist was confused with Cooper the critic;
reviewers would not praise his magnificent
stories of the frontier because they writhed
under the castigations of his satire (Home
as Foundy 1838). No brighter illumination
of our "mercantile culture" can be found in
the first half of the nineteenth century than
its stupid blurring of Cooper's fame as a
novelist. Criteria for morality, for patriotism,
and for art were in the 'thirties and 'forties
hopelessly intermingled. What were the pub-
lic's touchstones for our men of letters? Not
genius, which Cooper possessed, but their